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miles. Within, there is merely a thick forest, with ruins scattered here and there;
a few beautiful Mahometan minarets rearing their high towers above the jungle,
and broken walls in various places marking the sites of the ancient palaces.
Immediately in rear of the city rises the superb mountain of Pawangurh, crowned
by a famous fortress. It now belongs to the English, and is only used by them
as an occasional refuge from the heat of the plains.

From the first day of our arrival shikarees (beaters) had been sent into the
forest to try and discover the tracks of some tiger. As the nature of the ground
did not admit of the employment of elephants, and as I was not anxious, by way
of a beginning, to find myself face to face with one of these terrible animals, a
look-out was established. For this purpose a tree was selected, and sundry planks,
placed across uie branches, formed the hunter's post of observation. To attract
the tiger to this spot, an ox was tied up to a neighbouring bush. On the morrow
the shikarees found its body half devoured, and it was decided that the hunt
should take place that same evening. At four o'clock, Lynch, Schaumburg, Tatia,
and I were perched on our tree, anxiously awaiting the arrival of the tiger, our
eyes fixed on the carcase of the ill-fated ox that had served as a bait. Night
came on apace, and perfect darkness enveloped^ the whole jungle. The slightest
sound made us start, and we expected every moment to see the gleaming eyes of
the ferocious monster. But I think, if it had come, we should have had con-
siderable difficulty in shooting it. Only a few jackals came to sniff at the prey,
but we drove them off. I shall long remember that night in the forest, uncom-
fortably perched as I was on a plank, and shivering with cold. The first streaks
of dawn were appearing, and, disappointed with our long watch, we were going to
regain our tents, when a shikaree on a neighbouring tree attracted our attention
by his movements. A few moments afterwards there was a crackling sound
amongst the brushwood, and I perceived the long-wished-for tiger, who was
coming slowly and cautiously, as though scenting an ambuscade. He had scarcely
entered the glade that surrounded our tree when all four of us fired, almost
simultaneously. Each of us, wrought into a high state of excitement by our
sleepless night, was -unwilling to lose the chance of a shot, and so was eager to
fire. The tiger stopped short, bewildered; one ball had shattered his hind foot,
and another, which had entered his side, must have wounded him severely. After
an instant's hesitation, he plunged at a bound into the forest. The shikarees
came down from their post and went in pursuit; and we "followed their example:
but my legs were so benumbed that I could scarcely walk. Abundant traces of
blood showed the way the animal had gone, and the beaters soon stopped us
and pointed out a thick copse, in which they had seen him take refuge- A shot
was fired in that direction, and the tiger, infuriated by this last provocation,
quitted his lair. He made straight for us, his ears laid back, and his mouth
open. We acted in concert as regarded our fire, and the captain advised me,
above all things, not to be in a hurry. When he was within twenty paces of us,
Tatia fired, and lodged a ball in his chest, without checking his advance. I took
a careful and deliberate aim, and pulled the trigger, The effect was instantaneous,
the tiger sprang into the air, and fell lifeless on the ground a few paces from
where we stood. The captain and Schaumburg discharged their bullets into hint
to make sure that he was dead, and we approached him amid the repeated cries
of the Indians: " Bdg mahvgaya ! " (The tiger is dead!). He was a superb animal,